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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BULLETIN 



The Paige Travelling Scholarship is awarded annu- 
ally to that pupil of the Museum School who proves 
to be most proficient in painting, and enables the 
holder to go abroad to study art in Europe for two 
years. The Trustees of the Museum have granted 
the current scholarship to Mr. Frank P. Fairbanks. 



Arrangements are being made for a special exhibition 
in the Museum of portraits painted by John S. Sargent 
during his present visit to America. The date of open- 
ing cannot yet be fixed, but it is hoped that it may be 
early in June, and that the exhibition may continue 
through the summer. 



Special Exhibition. 

Print Department. 

An exhibition of English mezzotint portraits has 
recently been opened in the three Print Rooms. It is 
composed exclusively of examples forming part of the 
Museum collection of prints, and will convey to visitors 
a general idea of the work done by mezzotint engrav- 
ers in Great Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

The nature of the technique and the history of this 
form of engraving may be indicated in a few words. 
The characteristics of the process are suggested by the 
different names it bears: the Italian term mezzotinto, 
that is, half-tint; the German Schabkunsi, the art of 
scraping; and the French matiUre noire, or black man- 
ner, suggest the whole mode of reproduction. A plate, 
generally of copper, is roughened evenly by means of a 
rocker until an impression taken from it presents a 
uniform sheet of velvety black. Then by means of 
a steel instrument, the scraper, those particles of cop- 

The First Room contains portraits of men devoted to letters, science, and art. Attention is drawn to the 
following as among the most noticeable : — 

Case (5) Thomas Murray, engraved by John Smith, after the painting by Thomas Murray. 
" (6) Sir Joshua Reynolds, " " James Watson " " " " Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

" (7) F. Bartolozzi, " " Thomas Watson " " " " " " " 

(12, 13) David Garrick, in two of his roles, engraved by S. W. Reynolds, after the paintings by Zoffany and 

Dance. 
Case (13) Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, engraved by Henry Dawe, an early and fine impiession of the 

famous print after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
" (21) Master of Trinity, Cambridge, painted and engraved by Hubert Herkomer. 
" (24) Sir John Soane, engraved by Charles Turner, after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
" (26) Rembrandt, " " " " " « « " Rembrandt. 

" (28) Wife of Rubens with a page, engraved by Richard Earlom, after the painting by Rubtns. 



per forming the ink-holding bur on the surface of the 
plate are shaved off more or less completely, accord- 
ing to the depth of tone (half-tint) required, — the 
lighter the tone the less roughness is left on the plate 
to hold the ink. Where black is required the surface 
is left untouched, while those parts which are to print 
white are scraped quite smooth and burnished, so that 
the ink may have no hold on them whatever. 

This process was invented in Germany by Ludwig 
von Siegen ; his friend Prince Rupert introduced it into 
England about 1661, and there it became rooted, bring- 
ing forth in the course of time a school of mezzotint 
engravers unequaled in any other country. The advent 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds marks the beginning of the 
great era in mezzotint engraving. No mode of repro- 
duction could have been found more eminently suited 
to the rendering of the delicate coloring, the subtle 
transitions, and the vague outline, — suggested more 
than expressed, — which characterize most of the works 
of the English school of portrait painters. The range 
of light and shade at the command of the engraver, 
with its wealth of gradations from pure white to the 
most intense velvety black, set no limits to the render- 
ing of tonality and modeling. On the other hand, 
sharply defined outline and minute detail necessitat- 
ing accurate rendering, which would have proved 
fatal to the process, were not met with in the works 
chosen for reproduction. To-day mezzotinting is 
rarely employed. 

A shortcoming of the art of mezzotinting, charming 
and technically interesting as its results may be, is 
that the process generally does not allow the expres- 
sion of the individuality of the engraver. In view of 
this defect, the arrangement of the prints exhibited 
according to engravers is less essential, and in its 
place an arrangement has been adopted in which the 
portraits are grouped according to the rank and pro- 
fession of the persons represented. Lists of the en- 
gravers whose work is shown, of the names of the 
portraits, and a plan of the general arrangement, will 
be found in the First Print Room. 



In the Second Room will be found portraits of rulers and of men of action, together with a few miscella- 
neous examples. Among them are — 

Case (71) Capt. George Farmer, R. N. Engraved by John Murphy, after the painting by Charles Grignion. 
James I. of England, engraved by Charles Turner, after an engraving by Charles Delaram. This is 

an early impression before letters. 
Mary, Queen of James II., engraved by John Smith, after the painting by Largilliere. 
George Washington, engraved by Valentine Green, after the portrait by Trumbull. 
James, Duke of Monmouth, engraved by William Baillie, a fine early impression after Netscher 

and Wyck. 



(47) 

(53) 
(77) 
(78) 



In the Third Room are portraits of statesmen and of individuals of noble families. Attention is directed 
especially to — 

Case (88) Sir George Beaumont, engraved by Charles Hodges, after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

This is an early impression and is very rich in tone. 
" (89) Two sons of Esme, Duke of Lenox, engraved by James McArdell, after the painting by Van Dyck. 
" (92) Lady Elizabeth Lee, engraved by Edward Fisher, after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
" (97) Master Wynn, in the character of St. John, engraved by John Dean, after the painting by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds. 
" (100) Prince Mettemich, engraved by Samuel Cousins, after the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
" (loi) Lord Hawkesbury, engraved by John Murphy, after the painting by Romney. 



